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There  is  a  modern  school  of  anthropologists  which  suggests 
that  man  in  his  transformation  from  a  primitive  and  un- 
organised state  to  a  highly-organised  and  civilised  condition 
passes  through  nearly  identical  phases,  whatever  be  the 
natural  circumstances  amidst  which  the  race  is  placed. 
Instead  of  the  belief  that  civilisation  has  spread  by  means  of 
the  conquests  and  migrations  of  a  succession  of  chosen  people, 
this  school  would  substitute  the  hypothesis  that,  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  independent  evolutions  of  society  have 
occurred  with  such  sameness  in  detail  and  in  order  of  progress 
as  almost  to  enable  us  to  write  our  past  history  of  civilisation 
from  observation  of  the  development  of  various  barbarous  and 
semi-civilised  tribes  of  the  present  day.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  we  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  an  uncivilised  or 
partly-civilised  people,  the  method  under  consideration,  if 
sound,  enables  an  enlightened  member  of  our  race  to  forecast 
with  some  degree  of  certainty  the  steps  by  which  we  shall 
rise  to  higher  things. 

To-day  I  wish  to  apply  this  method  to  two  institutions 
which,  perhaps  as  closely  as  any  others,  mark  the  stages 
through  which  a  nation  advances  to  the  highest  civilised 
rank.  Those  institutions  are  the  University  and  the  Civil 
Service. 

And  here,  if  a  practical  turn  is  to  be  given  to  this  address, 
a  difficulty  of  some  magnitude  presents  itself.  I  would  fain 
compare  the  Universities  and  the  Civil  Service  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  the  University  and  the  Civil  Service  of  the 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But,  in  doing  so,  am  I  to  treat  these 
British  institutions  as  still  belonging  to  the  Dark  Ages,  and  to 
deduce  their  future  from  the  highly-wrought  organisations  of 
a  similar  nature  in  this  State  ;  or,  taking  the  opposite  course, 
may  I  venture  to  predict  something  of  the  development  of 
the  University  and  Civil  Service  in  the  Colony  from  the  past 
history  of  the  like  institutions  in  England  ? 

Beseeching  your  forbearance,  and  at  the  same  time 
deprecating  the  use  of  all  but  the  most  courteous  epithets  in 
connection  with  any  institution  connected  with  this  Colony, 
I  venture  to  take  the  second  course. 

What,  then,  do  we  find  if  we  look  into  the  history  of  the 
great  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ?  Much  the 
same,  I  think,  as  if  we  examine  the  past  of  older  Universities 
still.  There  is  always  a  definite  connection  between  the 
practical  needs  of  the  State  and  the  growth  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful forms  of  learning.  Research  produces  new  instruments  of 
civilisation.  These  instruments  have  to  be  placed  at  the 
service  of  society.  The  University  which  itself  fostered  re- 
search has  now  laid  upon  it  the  dutj^of  training  the  men  who 
are  to  use  these  new  instruments.  And  here  I  do  not 
speak  in  particular  of  material  developments ;  of  progress  in 
chemistry,  physics,  bacteriology,  &c,  and  of  the  consequent 
advancement  in  such  professions  as  those  of  medicine  and 
engineering.  My  wish  is  rather  to  direct  your  thoughts  to 
the  province  of  law,  history,  and  politics  ;  to  the  very  founda- 
tions on  which  is  built  the  edifice  of  good  government.  It  is 
not  doubtful  that  some,  at  least,  of  those  colleges  which 
together  constitute  our  ancient  Universities  were  founded 
with  the  express  object  of  securing  to  the  State  a  supply  of 
men  qualified  to  take  a  worthy  part  in  the  government  of  the 
nation.  Till  England  had  her  own  Universities  these  adminis- 
trators were  supplied  largely  from  abroad  ;  mairy  from  the 
seminaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  some,  perhaps, 
from  the  early  Universities  of  Italy  and  France. 

At  times,  when  new  discoveries  or  new  enterprises  are 
leading  to  a  rapid  increase  in  the  population  of  any  country, 
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the  most  active  minds  and  the  dominant  personalities  are 
drawn  directly  into  these  adventures  and  their  immediate 
outcome.  Though  society  needs  re-organisation  and  re- 
adjustment to  meet  each  marked  increase  in  the  density  of 
the  population,  the  State  finds  difficulty  at  first  in  procuring 
men  of  sufficiently  high  calibre  to  do  the  necessary  work. 
Private  concerns  offer  greater  rewards  and  more  freedom  of 
initiative. 

Then  comes  a  period  when  the  first  rush  of  material  enter- 
prise slackens.  The  State  recognises  that  its  work  has 
been  ill  done  ;  it  increases  its  rewards  with  the  object  of 
attracting  better  and  more  highly  trained  talent  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Civil  Service.  At  the  same  time  men  have 
become  prosperous  and  can  afford  to  give  their  sons  a 
University  education.  Thus  the  connection  between  the 
Civil  Service  and  the  Universities  is  greatly  strengthened 
during  the  period  now  under  consideration. 

This  occurred  probably  more  than  once  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  English  Universities  ;  certainly  it  happened  in  the 
course  of  the  last  century.  To  trace  the  various  directions 
in  which  the  intellectual  activities  of  the  Universities  ex- 
panded during  that  period,  or  to  point  out  the  new  spheres 
of  usefulness  of  the  Civil  Service,  would  need  more  time  than 
I  have  at  my  disposal  to-day.  But  the  closer  association 
which  was  established  between  these  bodies  during  the  same 
era  is  an  easier  matter  to  discuss ;  it  took  place  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  last  century — at  a  time,  indeed,  when  it 
happened  that  I  myself  had  unusual  opportunities  of  measur- 
ing their  approximation. 

In  this  Council  Hall  are  gathered  together  men  who  have 
had  an  honourable — nay,  a  distinguished  University  career  ; 
men  also  who  have  been,  or  who  are  yet,  responsible  for  the 
smooth  and  accurate  working  of  the  Civil  Service  machine  ; 
young  men  emerging  from  their  University  life  and  studies  ; 
mothers  to  whose  lips  must  rise  not  infrequently  the  question, 
"  What  shall  we  do  with  our  sons  ?  "  I  think,  therefore. 
Mr.  Vice-Chancellor,  that  Degree  Day  is  not  an  inappropriate 
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occasion  for  the  consideration  of  that  avenue  to  the  Civil 
Service  which  a  University  course  of  study  should  present. 

Permit  me,  then,  to  trace  rapidly  the  steps  by  which  in 
England  such  an  avenue  was  marked  out.  Before  the  middle 
of  last  century  many  Departments  of  State  had,  for  their  own 
protection,  established  entrance  examinations,  which  nomi- 
nated candidates  were  required  to  pass.  Open  or  even 
limited  competition  for  official  posts  had  barely  come  into 
existence.  By  the  Order  in  Council  of  1855  the  operation  of 
such  qualifying  examinations  was  extended  to  many  offices 
which  had  not  up  to  that  time  required  any  such  tests  of 
efficiency  ;  and  the  conduct  of  these  examinations,  as  well  as 
all  enquiries  into  age,  health  and  character,  were  brought 
under  the  control  of  a  Board  known  as  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners.  This  system  continued  in  force  till  the  issue 
of  the  Order  in  Council  of  June  4<th,  1870,  which  provided 
that  appointments  to  all  situations  included  in  Schedule  A  of 
that  Order  should  be  made  by  means  of  competitive  examina- 
tions, according  to  regulations  to  be  framed  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners.  The  Treasury  in  October  of  the  same 
year  addressed  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  as  follows : 

My  Lords  consider  that  two  schemes  of  competitive  examination 
are  enough  to  regulate  admission  to  the  permanent  public  service, 
i.e.,  excluding  for  the  moment  from  consideration  professional 
officers,  writers,  office-keepers,  messengers,  and  out-door  officers 
whose  duty  is  not  principally  performed  on  paper.  The  object  of 
both  schemes  is  to  ascertain  ability,  but  ability  cultivated  in  a 
different  way  and  up  to  a  different  age.  .  .  .  Thus  arose  the 
"  Class  I."  and  "  Class  II."  schemes  of  examination.  The  former 
scheme  was  intended  for  persons  who  were  from  the  first  to  occupy 
important  positions,  and  who  should,  therefore,  have  received  a 
liberal  education  of  a  high  order  ;  and  for  them  the  Commissioners 
adopted,  with  scarcely  any  change,  the  scheme  of  examination 
already  in  force  for  the  India  Civil  Service.  (Page  xix.,  Thirty  - 
third  Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Civil  Service  Commissioners.) 

The  latter  scheme  was  of  a  humbler  character,  all  the  sub- 
jects (even  now,  when  notable  additions  have  been  made  to 
them,)  being  of  such  a  nature  as  a  youth  might  be  expected  to 
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master  at  a  secondary  school  of  the  commercial  order.  When 
pressed  to  add  to  the  list  of  subjects,  the  Treasury  replied : 

My  Lords  are  of  opinion  that  Scheme  II.  is  calculated  to  furnish 
a  body  of  clerks  well  qualified  to  execute  the  directions  of  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  superior  officers  (such  as  Scheme  I.  is 
intended  to  supply)  and  to  maintain  the  official  tradition  among 
the  more  fluctuating  body  of  writers.    (Page  xx.,  op.  cit.). 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  connection  established  between 
the  Universities  and  the  Civil  Service  was  not  direct.  Any 
one  fulfilling  certain  general  conditions  had  a  right  to  compete 
for  the  higher  division  of  clerkships.  But  by  making  the  age 
limit  a  little  higher  than  the  ordinary  age  for  taking  a  degree, 
and  by  drawing  up  a  syllabus  of  examination  on  broad  Uni- 
versity lines,  instead  of  introducing  more  or  less  fanciful  tests 
of  knowledge  such  as  might  be  supposed  to  be  appropriate  to 
the  conditions  of  Civil  Service  employment — by  these  means 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  successful  candidates  were  drawn 
from  the  Universities  either  immediately,  or  after  a  very  short 
period  of  subsequent  study  under  a  private  tutor. 

Nevertheless,  and  with  all  these  precautions,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  in  the  beginning  the  examinations  for  the  higher 
division  of  clerkships  produced  as  good  a  competition  as  for 
the  lower.  The  reasons  for  this  require  careful  consideration ; 
nor  is  any  apology  needed  for  dwelling  upon  them  now,  since 
I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  question  of  a  closer  connection 
between  the  Civil  Service  and  the  University  of  this  Colony 
is  at  present  occupying  the  attention  of  a  Government 
Commission. 

As  the  primary  cause  of  this  want  of  complete  success  may 
be  alleged  the  insufficiency  of  the  number  of  vacancies  in  the 
higher  Civil  Service.  It  had  not  been  found  practicable  to 
make  the  salaries  on  entrance  to  the  First  Division  uniform 
throughout  the  service,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Second  Division. 
To  produce  a  good  competition  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
were  under  the  necessity  of  waiting  until  a  plum  dropped 
from  the  tree  ;  as,  for  instance,  a  clerkship  in  the  Treasury  or 
Colonial  Office  with  an  initial  salary  of  (about)  £250  a  year 
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attached  to  it.  Other  Departments  of  State  might  offer  any 
lower  figure  to  £150  or  £120  a  year;  their  vacancies  were 
filled  from  the  unsuccessful  candidates  for  the  former  enviable 
posts.  Thus  the  competition  took  place  at  irregular  intervals, 
and  its  prizes  were  often  a  matter  of  chance  until  the  last 
moment. 

The  remedy  which  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  found 
for  such  an  undesirable  state  of  things  was  to  link  this  com- 
petition for  the  Home  Civil  Service  to  the  competition  for  the 
India  Civil  Service,  and  to  hold  both  annually  at  a  suitable 
time  between  the  University  terms,  namely,  at  the  beginning 
of  August.  Candidates  were  permitted  to  say  whether  they 
wished  to  enter  for  either  or  for  both  competitions,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  many  of  them  declared  for  both.  Under  these 
conditions,  the  effect  of  substituting  a  single  examination  for 
two  has  been  to  increase  the  number  and  calibre  of  the  can- 
didates. None  of  the  tJniversities  or  Colleges  can  now  afford 
to  neglect  for  their  students  this  wide  channel  into  the  official 
world. 

In  the  imperfect  adaptation  of  the  scheme  of  examination 
to  the  present  University  studies  lay  the  second  cause  of  only 
partial  success.  This  is  a  subject  which  in  detail  would 
weary  all  but  experts,  and  as  my  object  to-day  is  merely  to 
indicate  broadly  the  lessons  that  a  younger  University  and  a 
younger  Civil  Service  may  learn  from  older  institutions,  I 
will  leave  such  detail  on  one  side,  merely  remarking  that  the 
original  scheme  for  the  India  Civil  Service  framed  by  Lord 
Macaulay's  Committee  gradually  became  obsolete,  and  that  it 
thus  grew  to  be  necessary  for  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
to  propose  important  changes  before  the  syllabus  of  subjects 
came  up  to  the  modern  requirements  of  the  Universities. 

Since  this  is  a  new  country,  and  the  population  is  extend- 
ing rapidly,  the  most  obvious  of  all  lessons  is  that  a  higher 
grade  of  the  Civil  Service  drawn  from  University  sources 
must  be  adequately  paid.  In  South  Africa  the  remuneration 
should  not  be  less  than  the  equivalent  of  £9,00  a  year  in  Eng- 
land. During  the  war,  when  it  was  difficult  to  staff  the  various 
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Departments,  a  considerable  number  of  graduates  of  English 
Universities  were  tempted  to  enter  the  Cape  Civil  Service  at 
a  salary  of  £l6o  a  year ;  that  is,  at  three  years'  increment 
above  the  salary  of  ,£120  received  by  entrants  through  the 
usual  channel  of  the  Civil  Service  examination.  What  was 
the  result  ?  Many  of  the  successful  applicants,  finding  how 
much  less  was  the  purchasing  power  of  £l65  in  Cape  Town 
than  in  London,  and  realising  the  opportunities  offered  to 
them  in  other  walks  of  life,  left  the  service  within  a  short 
time,  of  entering  it.  Perhaps,  also,  they  may  have  found 
that  their  work  was  not  sufficiently  differentiated  from  that 
assigned  to  youths  of  lower  intellectual  attainments;  that  it 
included  the  copying  and  filing  of  letters,  and  other  mechani- 
cal occupations,  which  could  hardly  induce  the  feeling  that 
their  whole  abilities  were  being  utilised  in  the  service  of  the 
Government.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certainly  undesir- 
able that  administrative  posts  in  the  permanent  establishment 
of  the  Civil  Service  should  be  used  simply  as  stepping-stones 
to  other  professions.  Neither  am  I  sure  that  the  officers  of 
the  University  were  altogether  pleased  that  these  graduates 
should  (in  compliance  with  a  rule  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners, which  was  afterwards  rescinded)  take  an  ad  eundem 
degree  in  Cape  Colony  in  order  to  be  able  to  step  into  and 
out  of  the  Civil  Service  on  these  terms. 

The  next  lesson  in  order  is  that  the  examination  for  a 
higher  grade  of  Civil  Servants  must  be  held  at  regular 
intervals  of  time,  and  that  a  sufficient  number  of  posts  must 
be  thrown  open  to  competition  on  each  occasion.  Here  is, 
indeed,  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  any 
scheme  of  this  kind.  In  my  judgment  it  would  be  insur- 
mountable if  Cape  Colony  alone  were  taken  into  account. 
That  is  the  opinion  also  of  a  man  far  better  qualified  to  deal 
with  the  subject  than  I  am.  In  his  admirable  Report  on 
the  Civil  Service  of  Natal,  presented  in  1903,  Mr.  Higg- 
discusses  this  very  matter.    He  says  : 

In  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Colony  it  is  impossible  to 
contemplate  the  institution  of  such  a  Higher  (Class  I.)  Examina- 
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bion  as  that  under  which  the  Civil  Services  at  home  and  in  India 
are  recruited.  If  the  Civil  Services  of  the  various  South  African 
Colonies  could  be  brought  into  line,  with  uniform  regulations, 
organisation  and  pay,  and  special  allowances  to  counteract  any 
special  differences  in  the  cost  of  living,  they  might  offer  such 
facilities  for  promotion  inter  se  that  the  best  intellect  of  the 
Empire  might  be  enlisted  in  what  would  prove  a  promising  career. 
The  Civil  Service  of  each  Colony  taken  singly  is  too  small,  its 
prizes  too  few,  to  secure  this  result. 

(Page  77,  Reports  on  the  Civil  Service  of  Natal  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioner,  1903 — Davis,  Pietermaritzburg). 

The  merit  of  this  analysis  of  the  position  lies  even  more  in 
the  remedy  which  is  suggested  than  in  the  mere  expression  of 
the  difficulty.  Undoubtedly  it  is  in  the  common  interests  of 
the  South  African  Colonies  that  there  should  be  a  higher 
interchangeable  division  of  the  Civil  Service.  Only  those 
officials  who  have  spent  many  years  in  the  service  of  Govern- 
ment realise  the  full  advantage  of  knowing  the  working  of 
other  Departments  besides  their  own,  and  the  many  causes  of 
friction  and  expense  which  may  thereby  be  saved.  Similarly, 
if  the  higher  permanent  officials  of  each  State  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  machinery  of  other  administrations  in  South 
Africa,  there  would  be  a  corresponding  advantage  to  the 
Governments  with  which  they  were  connected. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  the  institution  of  a 
successful  competition  that  there  should  be  this  inter- 
changeability  between  the  higher  divisions  of  the  various 
Civil  Services.  There  is  no  such  interchangeability,  for  in- 
stance, between  the  First  Division  Clerkships  in  the  various 
Departments  of  State  in  England;  yet  these  posts,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  are  filled  by  one  examination.  All  that  is 
needed  is  that  each  Government  should  definitely  establish  a 
superior  class  of  appointments,  and  that  a  common  examina- 
tion of  University  standard  should  be  held  annually  for  all 
the  States.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  as  if  these  more 
highly  paid  posts  would  be  an  additional  monetary  burden  to 
each  administration.     But  this  is  not  necessarily  so.  The 
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higher  organising  power  possessed  by  men  of  this  stamp 
enables  reductions  to  be  made  in  the  numbers  of  the  inter- 
mediate class  of  clerks,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  such 
temporary  appointments  as  those  of  boy  copyists — situa- 
tions not  upon  the  establishment,  in  which  youths  learn 
business  and  official  habits,  which  make  them  much  in 
demand  when  they  enter  the  employment  of  private  firms  at 
a  later  age. 

One  other  advantage  should  be  mentioned.  Every  scheme 
for  creating  a  higher  division  of  the  Civil  Service,  besides 
taking  into  account  the  established  interests  of  the  present 
employees,  should  also  provide  for  the  passage  of  clerks  of 
superior  merit  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  division.  This 
is  the  point  of  the  scheme  in  Great  Britain  which,  in  my 
judgment,  has  worked  least  satisfactorily;  few  men  have 
been  thus  promoted,  and,  when  promoted,  their  position  in 
the  same  department,  but  with  new  associates,  is  not  always 
an  easy  one.  If,  in  connection  with  this  elevation  of  clerks 
of  the  Second  Division  in  the  South  African  States,  any 
svstem  of  transfer  to  another  Colony  could  be  arranged,  the 
difficulty  would  grow  less.  Some  acting  appointment  might 
give  the  officer  in  question  the  opportunity  of  proving  his 
mettle  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  new  Chief  before  any  final 
transfer  occurred. 

Beyond  this  vision  of  an  interchangeable  higher  division 
of  the  Civil  Service  for  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  I  venture 
to  descry  something  still  more  remote,  yet  not  quite  invisible 
at  the  present  time — a  highest  grade  of  Civil  Officers  common 
to  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole.  At  present  the  movement 
has  chiefly  been  in  the  direction  of  the  supply  by  England 
to  her  daughter  States  of  men  of  note,  who  have  aided  them 
in  their  civil  administration.  Not  to  mention  such  illustrious 
personages  as  Governors,  we  have  lately  had  as  Superintendent 
of  Education  in  Natal  one  of  the  most  distinguished  In- 
spectors under  the  Board  of  Education.  Mr.  Higgs  himself 
is  a  Treasury  official,  and  he  has  sent  me  recently  quite  a 
long  list  of  similar  temporary  or  permanent  appointments. 
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It  appears  that,  in  addition  to  the  Treasury  and  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  Home  Office,  the  Inland  Revenue  Office,  and 
the  Audit  Office,  have  all  lent  officers  lately  to  Cape  Colony 
and  Natal.  As  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony  are 
still  in  the  position  of  Crown  Colonies,  and  such  loans  are 
not  made  on  the  request  of  a  responsible  government,  I  do 
not  quote  instances  of  English  Civil  Servants  lent  temporarily 
to  them. 

This  movement  will  never  gather  its  full  force,  or  be 
accurately  defined,  until  such  colonies  are  able  to  recipro- 
cate ;  that  is,  not  only  to  supply  their  own  Civil  Services 
with  the  various  grades  of  clerks  which  they  require,  but 
also  themselves  to  make  some  contribution  toAvards  what  may 
be  called  an  Imperial  division  of  clerks,  interchangeable 
between  the  various  parts  of  the  British  dominions.  I  do 
not  think  this  time  so  far  off  as  some  might  reckon  it. 
Already  Dr.  William  Osier,  a  Canadian  born  in  the  small 
Ontario  village  of  Bondhead,  has  been  appointed  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine  at  Oxford.  Edinburgh  University  has 
taken  Professor  McGregor  from  the  Canadian  University  of 
Dalhousie.  Professor  Rutherford,  a  New  Zealander  by  birth, 
and  now  a  Professor  at  McGill  University,  was  invited  as  one 
of  the  greatest  living  authorities  on  radium  to  deliver  the 
Bakerian  lecture  before  the  Royal  Society.  An  even  closer 
analogy  is  that  of  Colonel  Kitson,  of  the  Kingston  Military 
College  in  Canada,  whose  services  were  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst  a  little  more  than 
two  years  ago. 

Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  the  Secretary  of  the  Rhodes  Trust,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  foregoing  information,  may  him- 
self be  named  in  this  connection.  To  his  care  has  been  con- 
fided one  of  the  greatest  of  all  legacies  for  the  education  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Oxford  owns  him  as  one  of  her  chief 
advisers  when  he  is  in  the  British  Isles :  every  great  Univer- 
sity in  turn  within  the  English-speaking  world  receives  him 
with  open  arms  and  listens  to  his  counsels.  A  Canadian  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  he  administers  a  fund  won  from 
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South  African  soil.  Surely  this  is  one  of  the  conspicuous 
instances  of  such  reinforcement  of  the  Old  Country  from  the 
vigorous  colonial  races  which  she  has  reared. 

If  the  Universities  and  learned  societies  of  Great  Britain 
have  shown  themselves  so  ready  to  acknowledge  and  to 
utilise  supreme  talent  in  whatever  part  of  the  British 
dominions  it  has  been  manifested,  why  should  not  the  Civil 
Service,  which  in  its  higher  aspects  must  always  be  closely 
united  with  the  Universities,  prove  itself  equally  generous  in 
its  recognition  of  merit,  and  reap  an  equally  rich  harvest  ? 

There  are  economic  questions,  and  questions  relating  to 
native  races,  in  regard  to  which  the  trained  servants  of  Govern- 
ment in  our  self-governing  colonies  have  a  knowledge  more 
intimate  than  the  official  class  at  home,  though  perhaps  not 
so  varied.  And,  in  addition,  they  know  the  colonial  senti- 
ment as  no  Englishman  can  know  it.  Through  fair  exchange 
of  this  highest  class  of  Civil  Officers  we  may,  at  no  very  distant 
date,  remove  that  ignorance  of  local  conditions  which  breeds 
rancour  and  mutual  jealousies  between  different  portions  of 
the  Empire ;  an  ignorance  that,  unfortunately,  gives  to  mere 
party  politicians  opportunities  of  mischief  which  ought  never 
to  have  been  at  their  disposal,  yet  which  are  difficult  to 
counteract  when  once  the  poisoned  word  has  been  uttered 
and  absorbed. 

To  the  narrowest  school  of  political  philosophy  it  must  seem 
a  strange  thing  that  the  great  extension  of  the  franchise  in 
England  should  have  been  followed  by  that  particular  recon- 
struction of  the  Civil  Service  which  has  taken  place  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  An  open  com- 
petition for  official  clerkships,  based  upon  an  examination  to 
which  even  the  humble  attendant  at  the  higher  Board  School 
might  aspire,  is  easily  understood  to  be  according  to  the  will 
of  an  all-powerful  democracy.  But  that  this  gate  of  entrance 
to  the  Civil  Service  should  be  supplemented  by  another  and 
more  favoured  door,  open  only  to  an  aristocracy  of  intellect, 
comes  to  such  pedants  as  a  mere  shock  rather  than  as  a  sign 
of  grace  in  the  proletariat.    With  these  two  complementary 
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grades  of  Civil  Servants,  mutually  helpful  in  their  work, 
the  old  Circumlocution  Office  is  gradually  fading  away  from 
Whitehall.  If  we  would  find  it,  outside  the  pages  of  Charles 
Dickens,  we  must  now  cross  the  seas  and  seek  within  the 
precincts  of  some  brand-new  colonial  administration.  Heaven 
forbid  that  I  should  name  the  seas  or  that  I  should  even  hint 
the  colony  ! 

Let  us  rather  continue  to  direct  our  thoughts  to  the  idea 
that,  under  our  Constitution,  the  more  democratic  the  Imperial 
system,  the  more  eagerly  it  will  demand  highly-trained  talent 
from  all  quarters  for  the  service  of  the  Crown.  Can  we  not 
imagine,  in  the  future,  officials  of  some  standing  (perhaps 
nominated  for  such  an  inter-State  service  as  I  have  suggested) 
proud  to  study  for  a  while  the  larger  aspects  of  Colonial  His- 
tory under  the  guidance  of  the  Beit  Professor  at  Oxford? 
Is  not  every  one  of  us  here  present  convinced  that  a  hatred 
of  shams  and  a  godlike  impatience  of  the  least  obscuration  of 
the  truth  are  attributes  of  University  thought  that  we  would 
implant  in  the  fullest  measure  in  our  Civil  Servants  ? 

Mr.  Vice-Chancellor,  I  believe  that  when  the  truth  is 
revealed,  when  the  foremost  of  our  Civil  Servants,  whether 
of  English,  of  Dutch,  or  of  French  extraction,  learn  more 
fully  the  history  and  ideals  of  British  government,  when  the 
Universities  have  played  a  greater  part  in  moulding  the 
thought  and  character  of  such  servants  of  the  Crown,  there 
is  none  that  will  not  work  with  redoubled  ardour  for  the 
perfection  of  an  administrative  machine  which  has  already 
done  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race. 
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